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nificent pharaoh was too much occupied with building temples and rearing monuments to give to his Empire the attention which it demanded. Dushratta of Mitanni had very promptly on his accession taught the Hittite that he was not to be attacked with impunity; Shub-biluliuma judged that the annexation of Naharin would be a more feasible scheme. There the inland chiefs had not been completely reconciled to the Egyptian overlordship like the commercial cities of Phoenicia; which profited by the general enforcement of law and order, very much as mediaeval cities were the allies of a monarchical central government to which a feudal baronage was apt to be- antagonistic. There were Hittite princes, who would be his natural allies, Semitic Amorites ready to revolt against any superior authority, and exiled princes of Mitanni eager to overthrow Dushratta. With all these Shubbiluliuma intrigued successfully, while Ribadda, the loyal ruler of Phoenician Byblos, who. understood the danger, vainly endeavored to inspire Amenhetep with his own alarm. When at last the Egyptian was persuaded to send a force to the north, the Hittite was ready with more or less plausible explanations, and the Egyptian army retired again. The crafty king then contented himself with fostering a fresh Amorite revolt, and explained his own continued attacks upon Naharin as being directed against the aggressions of Dushratta, who was certainly innocent of any desire to quarrel with Egypt.
The accession of Akhenaten and the influence during his first years of the queen-mother Tii, who was probably jealous of his Mitannian kindred, put an end to any prospect of intervention from Egypt; the loyalist towns of Phoenicia found that they got no credit for their loyalty and began to fall away. Ribadda's indignant protests passed unheeded, Canaan followed the example of Naharin, and its loyalist princes were treated with the same indifference as those of the north. The country was being1 overrun by the wandering tribes of the Kha-bin, very probably the Hebrews; it looks as if the Israelites were now entering the promised land after their wanderings in the desert, whatever the date of their actual departure from Egypt may have been. Canaan got no help from the suzerain. Then the Amorites succeeded in capturing Byblos and expelling the loyal Ribadda, who was killed soon afterwards; whereupon the triumphal Amorite prince Arizu succeeded in making, his peace with Akhenaten by representing himself as having really been the loyal defender of the Empire against disloyalists and foreign invaders.
But now Shubbiluliuma's hour had come. Arizu the catspaw had done precisely what was wanted of him; he had completely wrecked the Egyptian domination of the north, while Akhenaten himself had the whole imperial organization to go to wrack. The Hittite ed Arizu as a recalcitrant vassal of his own. Ari2u,wa$; not enough to defy him, and submitted, Dushratta of Mitantu^was